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between Descartes and Spinoza has been over-estimated because their psy- 
chology has less in common than is usually supposed. The author's treatment 
shows in general a failure to do explicit justice to the complexity of the develop- 
ment of early rationalism. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

Seneca ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English Translation by 
Richard M. Gummere. London, William Heinemann (The Loeb Classical 
Library.) New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917. — pp. xvi, 467. 
The editors of the Library have done well to include in it the Epistles of 
Seneca, which have not been easily accessible to English readers. The trans- 
lation by Lodge was last issued in 1632, and that by Morell in 1786, and there 
have been no other complete translations. Lodge's rendering is so excellent 
that one is inclined to wonder why Professor Gummere did not select it as the 
basis of his edition, as the editor of Apuleius in the Loeb Library chose that 
of Adlington. Morell's translation is also of value, being sometimes superior 
to that of Lodge. Lodge's principle of translation was to render the thought 
rather than the word, and he has succeeded in making 'this admirable Roman 
speak English,' as he puts it in his Address to the Courteous Reader. It is 
true that at times he paraphrases, but his translation is not as a whole unduly 
free; sometimes it follows the original more closely than that of Professor 
Gummere. Yet it gives the impression, in general, of a work composed in 
English, while the new rendering is often an obvious translation. Lodge 
grasps Seneca's thought in larger sections than Professor Gummere, who 
seems to work sentence by sentence. This effect is perhaps partly the result 
of a praiseworthy attempt to reproduce the style of Seneca, but I do not feel 
that he is more successful than Lodge in this. The earlier writer is also more 
felicitous in his choice of individual words. As an example of some of these 
things, Professor Gummere writes: " But I must end my letter. Let me share 
with you the saying which pleased me to-day. It, too, is culled from another 
man's Garden." (p. 19). Lodge has it: "I will here make an end of my letter, 
in making thee partaker of the fruit which this day I have gathered in another 
man's garden." There are a few places where the recent rendering is unneces- 
sarily colloquial or that of the present day, for example in writing, the "letter 
. . . you had posted," for 'epistulam . . . miseras' (p. 331). 

I have observed a few inaccuracies. For instance, the sentence, "Eodem 
die ubi luserunt navigia, sorbentur," is rendered, "The very day the ships have 
made a brave show in the games, they are engulfed." ' Ubi' indicates that 
the meaning is not only "on the same day' but 'in the same place'; at least, 
the word should be rendered. Lodge translates: "Those ships are swallowed 
the same day, where they wantonly played on the water." In the note on 
page 436, perhaps by a misprint, Serenus is said to have died from eating 
"poisoned," instead of poisonous, mushrooms. 
However, the translation on the whole renders Seneca's thoughts clearly 
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and with spirit. It can be read with pleasure, and is to be recommended to 
those who have gained profit from other Stoic writers, such as Marcus Aurelius, 
but who, because a translation was lacking, have been unable to study Seneca's 
Epistles in their attempts to learn — as Lodge puts it — "how to live and how 
to die well." 

Allan H. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

The Theory of Environment: Part I, An Outline of the History of the Idea of 
Milieu, and its Present Status. By Armin Hajman Roller. Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1918. — pp. x, 104. 

This book deals with the influence on man of geographical and climatic 
environment. The author says in the Preface : " My present concern in this 
theory being genetic and historical, it seemed best to assemble all the sources 
one could find bearing on the history of the theory and to indicate the trend 
of its development in a rough preliminary sketch." 

It seems as though this work, with two-hundred and ninety-four footnotes on 
ninety-four small pages of large type, might have been made frankly a chrono- 
logical bibliography of the important works on the subject, with comment, 
and an introduction, for that is what it essentially is. Even the text is made 
up mainly of quotations, often not from the work the author is discussing, 
but from some book about it. The author even needlessly quotes incorrect 
statements, calling attention to their errors. He ventures to say something 
himself, it seems, only when he knows of nothing that has been written about 
the book he is treating. The use of so many footnotes, numbers of which 
could have been omitted or combined with others, and the dependence on 
quotation do not represent the best scholarly method. This second-hand 
procedure is like that of the Scribes, who did not teach as though "having 
authority." One gains — wrongly, I trust — the impression that Dr. Roller 
has not studied for himself some of the authors, especially the earlier ones, 
with whom his quotations deal. The section on Jean Bodin (pp. 14-21), for 
example, is valuable or not according to the worth of what is apparently a 
dissertation by a pupil of Lamprecht's, on which the author depends. We 
must all use the critical writings of our predecessors, yet if we do not read a 
book independently, we cannot assure either ourselves or others of its his- 
torical importance; it is one of the diseases of scholarship that, when we might 
read the great books themselves, we read and accept current interpretations 
of them. An advanced student should use an exposition of any work of im- 
portance to him not as a substitute for it, but as a key to it. It is strange that 
Dr. Roller, so precise in similar matters, allows himself to quote at second 
hand. For instance, he does not quote from the original of the Nouvelle 
Geographie Universelle, but relies on a German translation of extracts included 
in another work. He does not claim completeness for his study, yet he need 
not have neglected the greater Latin authors. Cicero (De Fato 7) ,for example, 
echoes Plato (Timaeus 24) in speaking of the effect of the climate of Attica in 



